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The  Pennsylvania  State  Library  during  the 
past  year  has  shown  a commendable  increase  in  books  acquired 
and  made  available  for  consultation  to  the  officers  of  the  State 
government  and  to  those  libraries  and  citizens  who  have  made 
use  of  its  valuable  resources. 

The  purpose  of  this  bulletin  is  to  inform  those  citizens  who 
are  unaware  of  the  various  services  which  the  State  Library 
has  to  offer  and  therefore  are  deprived  of  its  benefits.  In  such 
cases  the  library  is  deprived  of  the  interest  of  the  public.  It 
is  hoped  greater  use  will  be  made  of  our  library  resources  and 
that  with  these  increased  demands  we  will  be  able  to  meet  all 
requirements.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  State  Library  to  co- 
operate fully  with  all  inquiries  for  information  and  to  render 
maximum  library  service  as  requested  by  the  people  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

This  bulletin  was  prepared  by  the  following  staff  members 
of  the  State  Library:  Nellie  B.  Stevens,  Librarian,  General 
Library;  Ellsworth  H.  Brininger,  Extension  Librarian; 
Donald  P.  Hammer,  Library  Assistant;  Alice  M.  Stahl,  Docu- 
ments Section;  Jessica  C.  Ferguson,  Genealogy  Section;  and 
Josephine  W.  Fredericks,  Lantern  Slide  Section,  under  the 
general  direction  and  guidance  of  Douglas  A.  Portzline,  Acting 
Director  of  the  State  Library. 

The  bulletin  has  been  edited  by  Rachel  S.  Turner,  Editor 
for  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 


May  1954 
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The  Following  Entry  appears  in  the  “Votes 
and  Proceedings  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Province  of  Pennsylvania,”  under  date  of  December  5,  1745, 
signifying  the  beginning  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Library: 

“Ordered,  that  the  Clerk  send  to  England  for  the  best 
edition  of  the  Statutes  at  Large,  for  the  tise  of  the  House,  and 
also  for  some  large  maps  (one  of  North  America)  to  be  hung 
up  in  the  Assembly  room.” 

From  this  modest  origin  in  colonial  times,  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Library  has  grown  through  two  centuries  to  its  present 
book  collection  of  over  a half  million  volumes. 

The  State  Library  is  divided  into  three  divisions  and  five 
sections,  namely:  General  Library  Division,  Law  Library 
Division,  Extension  Division,  Genealogical  Section,  Docu- 
ments Section.  Binding  and  Exchange  Section,  Cataloging  Sec- 
tion. and  Lantern  Slide  Section. 

The  aim  of  the  State  Library  is  to  give  honest,  efficient,  and 
courteous  library  service  to  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  by 
personal  service  in  the  library,  by  telephone,  and  by  mail. 
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*7 Ac  State  . . 

ITS  DIVISIONS  AND  SERVICES 

HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND  OF  THE  LIBRARY 

The  General  Library  reading  room,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  rooms  in  the  Education  Building,  is  both  interesting 
and  impressive.  It  occupies  the  west  wing  of  the  building  and  is  two 
stories  high. 

The  main  floor  of  the  room  is  bordered  by  twenty  reading  alcoves 
separated  from  each  other  by  steel  book  shelves  and  fronted  by  twenty 
square  columns.  The  columns  and  the  walls  are  of  Mexican  mahogany. 
At  the  top  of  each  column  is  a wood  carving  with  a classic  motif- 
masks,  a galley,  a spinning  wheel,  a sickle  and  grain,  an  oak  branch, 
or  a fern  and  scroll.  The  room  is  divided  by  two  of  the  columns  into 
two  areas.  Facing  the  entrance  is  the  octagonal  circulation  desk;  the 
larger  area  has  four  large  glass-top  display  cases  in  which  are  rare 
books.  The  display  cases  contain  some  original  editions  of  the  works 
of  William  Penn  and  Benjamin  Franklin.  Included  in  the  display 
cases1  are: 

The  Peoples  Ancient  and  Just  Liberties  Asserted  in  the  tryal  of 
William  Penn  and  William  Mead,  1670. 

Some  Account  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania  in  America,  by 

William  Penn.  Printed  in  London  in  1681. 

A Further  Account  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  by  William 
Penn.  Printed  in  Amsterdam  in  1685. 

The  Frame  of  Government  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania  in 
America,  together  with  certain  laws  agreed  upon  in  England  by  the 
Governour  and  divers  freemen  of  the  aforesaid  Province.  Printed 
in  1682. 

Some  Fruits  of  Solitude  in  Reflections  and  Maxims  Relating  to  the 
Conduct  of  Human  Life.  Printed  in  1693. 

1For  a more  complete  list  of  interesting  publications  currently  on  exhibit  in  the 
display  cases  see  Appendix,  pp.  25  to  34. 
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The  Dutch  edition  of  Penn’s  letter  to  the  Committee  of  the  Free 
Society  ol  Traders  in  London,  published  in  1 ( > 8 3 . 

Poor  Richard's  Almanac.  First  printed  in  1733  and  issued  for  many 
years  following. 

Cicero’s  Cato  Major.  Benjamin  Franklin,  Philadelphia,  1744. 

An  Account  of  the  New  Invented  Pennsylvanian  Fire-Places.  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  Philadelphia,  1744. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Library  dates  back  to  the  Provincial  era, 
when  the  General  Assembly  laid  the  foundation  for  the  present 
valuable  collections  in  the  library  by  purchasing  a miscellaneous  col- 
lection of  literature,  law,  history,  and  maps.  The  term  State  Library 
was  not  used  at  that  time,  but  all  orders  called  for  books  for  the  use 
of  the  Flouse  and  the  Senate. 

Formation  of  a State  Library 

Records  show  that  many  books  were  borrowed  from  the  collections 
and  were  not  returned.  A notice  was  finally  given  to  all  persons 
having  books  in  their  possession  and  advertisements  were  placed  in 
the  newspapers  calling  attention  to  the  borrowers’  neglect.  In  1816 
an  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  provided  for  the  merging  of  these 
several  book  collections  into  a single  library  to  be  known  as  The  State 
Library  and  for  the  employment  of  “a  suitable  person  to  have  charge 
and  make  the  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  library.”  The 
General  Library,  a Division  of  the  State  Library,  includes  among  its 
collection  of  valuable  books1  some  titles  that  date  back  to  the  begin- 
ning of  its  existence  in  the  Provincial  era. 

As  a background  for  the  publications  of  the  early  presses  of  the 
Province,  a great  many  of  the  writings  of  the  early  Quaker  leaders  in 
England,  are  represented  in  a series  of  original  tracts  published  be- 
tween 1656  and  1700  which  are  treasured  possessions  of  the  State 
Library.  The  works  of  George  Fox,  George  Whithead,  Thomas 
Ghalkley,  Thomas  Story,  Francis  Bagg,  Charles  Leslie,  and  others  form 
a part  of  this  group. 

The  library  lias  some  original  editions  of  the  most  valuable  of  Penn’s 
writings— many  of  them  published  as  answers  to  criticism  against  the 

1 See  Appendix,  pp  25  to  34. 
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Society  of  Friends.  Flis  The  Peoples  Ancient  and  Just  Liberties 
Asserted1  was  written  in  1670  alter  Penn’s  imprisonment  ior  preach- 
ing on  the  streets  of  London.  It  was  presented  as  a defense  at  his 
trial.  From  a literary  point  of  view  Some  Fruits  of  Solitude  in  Re- 
flection and  Maxims  Relating  to  the  Conduct  of  Human  Life1  is  the 
most  representative  writing  of  the  period. 

Penn  also  wrote  enthusiastically  on  the  subject  of  his  Province.  In 
1681,  before  coming  to  Pennsylvania,  he  published  in  three  languages 
—English,  Dutch,  and  German— his  Account  of  the  Province  in  Penn- 
sylvania, which  was  intended  to  encourage  migration  and  sale  of  the 
land.  The  following  year  his  first  Frame  of  Government 1 appeared 
and  became  the  first  constitution  of  the  colony. 

Early  Samples  of  Pennsylvania  Printing 

Pennsylvania  was  the  second  colony  in  which  printing  was  per- 
manently established.  In  1685,  three  years  after  William  Penn’s 
arrival,  William  Bradford,  a Quaker  from  England,  set  up  a printing 
press  in  Philadelphia  and  issued  the  first  publication  in  Pennsylvania, 
entitled  Kalendarium  Pennsilvaniense. 

The  printing  presses  followed  the  pioneers  as  they  migrated  across 
the  State,  and  their  publications  trace  the  development  of  our  litera- 
ture and  supply  the  connecting  link  in  much  of  our  history.  The 
General  Library  has  a collection  of  over  3,000  titles  published  prior 
to  1830  on  the  famous  presses  of  Aitken,  Bradford,  Carey,  Dobson, 
Dunlap,  Franklin,  Kintber,  Poulson  and  many  other  Philadelphia 
printers.  In  Germantown,  Christopher  Saur  issued  the  first  book 
printed  in  German  type  in  America.  His  famous  Bible,  printed  in 
1743,  was  done  on  paper  made  from  rags  collected  by  Saur  and 
printed  four  pages  at  a time  on  a hand  press.  It  took  fifteen  months 
to  complete  the  work. 

A representative  collection  of  the  works  of  Benjamin  Franklin  is 
owned  by  the  State  Library.  Among  these  is  his  Poor  Richard’s 
Almanack 1 which  contains  many  of  the  wise  sayings  and  maxims  for 
which  he  is  famous. 

Some  of  the  most  unique  of  the  early  Pennsylvania  imprints  were 
published  in  the  Cloister  at  Ephrata.  The  Brethren  of  the  Cloister 
were  equipped  with  their  own  paper  mill  and  bindery  and  spent  years 
in  translating  and  printing  books  of  value  to  the  Mennonite  com- 

'See  Appendix,  pp.  25  to  34. 
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munity.  Several  copies  of  the  rare  manuscript  hymn  books,  with  their 
decorated  pages,  are  among  the  treasures  of  the  State  Library. 

Pennsylvania's  First  Newspapers 

The  greatest  name  in  early  Pennsylvania  printing  is  that  of  Benjamin 
Frankfin,  who  served  his  apprenticeship  at  the  age  of  13  under  his 
brother  James  Franklin,  the  first  printer  of  the  Boston  Gazette , 
founded  in  1719  by  William  Brooker. 

The  first  issue  of  a Pennsylvania  newspaper,  the  American  Weekly 
Mercury , appeared  on  December  22,  1719,  just  one  day  later  than  the 
Boston  Gazette.  This  paper  was  founded  by  Andrew  Bradford,  son 
of  the  William  Bradford  who  introduced  printing  into  Pennsylvania, 
but  who,  by  this  time,  had  moved  his  press  to  New  York. 

The  second  Philadelphia  paper  was  begun  by  Samuel  Keimer 
with  the  extraordinary  title.  The  Universal  Instructor  in  all  Arts 
and  Sciences , and  Pennsylvania  Gazette , in  1728.  The  first  part 
of  the  title  was  due  to  the  project  of  Keimer,  a scientific  deist 
and  an  eccentric,  to  print  Ephraim  Chamber’s  Cyclopaedia 
serially  in  his  paper.  Benjamin  Franklin,  now  established  as  a 
printer  in  Philadelphia,  helped  to  give  the  rival  Mercury  a com- 
petitive advantage  in  the  town  by  writing  his  “Busy-Body  Papers” 
for  it,  and  in  1729  bought  Keimer  out.  He  abandoned  the 
cyclopaedic  serial,  cut  off  the  grandiloquent  prefix  of  the  paper’s 
title,  and  made  such  a success  of  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette  that  he 
was  able  to  retire  with  a competency  at  42. 1 

When  Franklin  purchased  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette  from  Samuel 
Keimer,  it  is  said  that: 

It  was  then  a dull,  poorly  printed  sheet  appearing  weekly. 
Franklin  made  it  alive,  liberal,  and  amusing.  Besides  the  news 
items  which  were  entertaining,  well  chosen  or  well  invented,  he 
wrote  various  articles  and  essays.  The  circulation  at  the  begin- 
ning was  small  but  finally  became  the  largest  in  America,  8,000- 
10,000,  and  the  advertisements,  which  he  developed  from  the  time 
he  took  controf  of  the  paper,  proved  very  profitable.2 

Early  Writers 

Looking  back  to  those  great  minds  of  the  age  in  which  they 

1 Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Vol.  16,  pp.  342-343. 

2 Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Vol.  9,  p.  691. 
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produced,  we  find  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  philosopher;  Robert  Morris, 
the  financier;  Benjamin  West,  the  historical  painter;  Lindley  Murray, 
the  grammarian;  David  Rittenhouse,  the  astronomer;  Alexander  Wil- 
son, the  ornithologist,  and  many  other  patriots  and  statesmen  who 
pondered  the  truths  that  these  volumes  contain.  Could  they  return 
to  the  Commonwealth  for  which  they  did  so  much,  nothing  wotdd 
arouse  their  interest  more  than  the  present  collection  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Library  of  over  one-half  million  volumes. 

New  conditions  and  needs  have  brought  about  great  changes  in  our 
State  Library  since  the  days  when  it  was  created  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  serving  the  General  Assembly  and  State  officials.  Today,  the  State 
Library  has  evolved  into  a great  central  library  serving  the  whole 
State,  including  its  schools,  public  libraries,  and  private  citizens. 
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GENERAL  LIBRARY  DIVISION 


Thf.  General  Library  Division  is  an  educational 
agency  which  gives  service  to  thousands  who  come  to  it  each  year  for 
assistance  in  all  fields  of  research  ranging  from  looking  up  an  isolated 
piece  of  needed  information  to  bringing  together  comprehensive 
material  on  special  subjects. 

The  use  of  this  division  increases  each  year.  Many  research  workers 
from  out  of  the  State  remain  for  weeks  when  unexpected  sources, 
not  available  in  other  libraries,  are  found  in  the  General  Library 
collection.  Scholars  are  making  more  use  of  the  historical  approach 
to  the  study  of  various  subjects  and  investigating  the  earlier  treat- 
ment of  these  subjects.  The  needs  of  research  students  from  distant 
places  are  served  through  correspondence.  Where  search  for  data 
does  not  involve  too  much  time,  typed  references  or  photostats  are 
furnished.  This  service  to  research  workers  goes  to  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Authors  of  works  using  Pennsylvania  as  a background 
for  their  historical  contributions  ask  for  guidance  in  locating  material 
in  their  special  fields  of  interest  and  the  State  Library  is  given  credit 
for  such  assistance  in  the  forewords  of  many  important  publications. 

A collection  of  over  26,000  bound  volumes  of  newspapers,  dating 
back  as  far  as  Franklin’s  Pennsylvania  Gazette,1  furnish  authoritative 
backgrounds  for  information  not  available  in  any  other  form.  Per- 
sons representing  all  types  and  classes— lawyers,  doctors,  teachers,  jour- 
nalists, authors,  and  students— have  been  assisted  in  finding  birth  and 
death  records;  court  trials;  historical,  religious,  political,  economic, 
and  social  happenings.  Graduate  students  and  writers  are  almost 
entirely  dependent  on  this  newspaper  collection  for  facts  relating  to 
the  development  of  our  own  State  history.  Many  requests  for  in- 
formation from  these  newspapers  on  special  problems  come  from  all 
over  the  United  States  and  frequently  from  Europe.  It  photostatic 
copies  of  the  results  of  our  investigations  are  desired  they  are  sent 
for  a nominal  charge. 

The  growing  number  of  graduate  students  has  increased  the  use 
of  the  library.  Interest  in  local,  state,  national,  and  international 

1 Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Vol.  16,  p.  342. 
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problems  brings  them  and  many  others,  such  as  professional  groups, 
clubs  and  organizations,  students,  housewives,  and  skilled  and  un- 
skilled workers,  to  the  library  seeking  solutions  to  the  many  questions 
which  affect  their  business,  home,  and  civic  responsibilities. 

Business  men  more  than  at  any  time  in  the  past  are  being  forced 
to  keep  up  with  constant  economic  changes.  New  trends  in  standards 
of  living  present  a need  for  a correct  interpretation  of  materials, 
income,  and  prices.  Information  that  can  be  made  available  to  this 
group  helps  solve  some  of  its  problems  by  making  conditions  under- 
standable and  appraisals  more  accurate. 

New  educational  methods  require  increased  research  work  by  both 
teachers  and  pupils.  Information  required  in  the  writing  of  theses 
and  term  papers,  as  well  as  collateral  reading  matter,  is  furnished  to 
hundreds  of  students  within  our  service  area. 

Fullest  cooperation  in  helping  locate  data  for  projects  in  which  the 
departments  of  the  State  Government  are  concerned  is  a primary 
function  of  the  General  Library.  The  increasing  complexity  of 
operation  of  government  offices  requires  statistics  and  facts  on  a wide 
variety  of  subjects.  Gorrespondence  received  by  many  of  the  depart- 
ments is  routed  to  the  library  for  reply,  and  daily  telephone  calls  are 
answered  in  connection  with  the  routine  work  of  the  various  offices. 
Many  hours  are  spent  in  searching  for  information  needed  in  the 
development  of  the  work  of  specialists  engaged  in  investigation  for 
the  State  departments. 

Objective  Determining  Book  Selection 

The  book  collections  of  the  General  Library  have  been  built  up 
with  a definite  objective.  Material  that  contributes  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  origin  of  the  State  and  to  its  political  and  social  growth 
is  of  primary  importance  to  the  persons  responsible  for  the  planning 
and  carrying  out  of  public  responsibilities  in  local,  State,  and  National 
affairs. 

1’he  General  Library  serves  a group  of  patrons  interested  in  the 
whole  range  of  human  knowledge.  Books  are  added  to  the  present 
collections  in  view  of  today’s  needs  for  information  in  the  fields  of 
industry,  science,  economics,  sociology,  history,  education,  and  govern- 
ment. 
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GENEALOGICAL  SECTION 


The  Genealogical  Section  of  the  State  Library  is  located  in  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  General  Library  Reading  Room.  I he  em- 
ployes answer  innumerable  personal  inquiries  as  well  as  requests  by 
mail.  Insurance  agents  require  proof  of  age  from  the  Federal  Census 
or  family  history  of  a deceased  claimant.  Other  persons  seek  to  prove 
claim  to  estates  or  passports.  Many  need  proof  of  age  to  secure  jobs 
or  Social  Security.  In  many  cases  citizenship  has  been  proved  by  the 
Genealogical  Section  for  individuals  scattered  throughout  the  land— 
for  example,  a man  living  near  the  Pacific  coast,  or  a man  in  a 
London  hospital  whose  passport  is  out  of  date. 

The  recent  growth  of  societies  in  which  eligibility  depends  upon 
the  records  of  ancestors  has  resulted  in  a great  revival  of  the  study 
of  genealogy.  Genealogy  stimulates  respect  for  one’s  forebears  and 
creates  a desire  to  emulate  their  deeds  for  the  benefit  of  family 
and  country.  It  creates  an  interest  in  American  history  and  promotes 
a high  type  of  citizenship  and  a love  of  country. 

The  trail  of  the  ancestor  is  by  no  means  simple  to  follow.  Mr. 
Coolidge,  our  former  President,  said  “To  be  a good  genealogist  one 
must  be  one-thircl  lawyer,  one-third  historian,  and  one-third  detective.” 

In  New  England  the  Town  Clerk  was  employed  to  keep  records. 
William  Penn  desired  Pennsylvania  records  to  be  preserved  “So  ye 
shall  know  whence  ye  came.”  For  a brief  period  his  desire  was  fol- 
lowed in  the  three  original  counties  of  Bucks,  Philadelphia,  and 
Chester.  To  fill  the  missing  gaps  the  researcher  must  not  only  have 
a good  knowledge  of  history,  particularly  of  his  own  State  and  country, 
but  must  also  have  a working  knowledge  of  biography.  Dr.  Amandus 
Johnson,  the  Swedish  authority  said,  “History  is  based  upon  biography 
and  biography  is  based  upon  genealogy.” 

The  Genealogical  Section  has  approximately  4,500  printed  geneal- 
ogies and  many  county  histories  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  other  states. 
Graveyards  are  listed  under  the  state  and  county  where  they  are 
located.  Church  records  are  similarly  listed.  All  marriage  bonds 
that  could  be  located  for  Lancaster,  Bucks,  or  Cumberland  counties 
are  card  indexed. 

In  the  second  administration  of  Governor  Pinchot,  a staff  member 
of  the  Genealogical  Section  found  63  mutilated  bundles  of  the  dupli- 
cate of  the  1870  Federal  Census  in  the  basement  of  the  Capitol.  These 
bundles  were  transferred  to  the  library,  papers  were  repaired,  cleaned, 
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and  bound  into  93  volumes,  and  are  now  carefully  preserved.  At  the 
time  of  the  transfer,  the  age  for  public  assistance  was  70  years.  Many 
hundreds  of  persons  secured  their  claims  by  means  of  the  1870  census 
reports.  Microfilms  of  the  1840,  1850,  1860,  and  1880  census  records 
have  now  been  added. 

Various  chapters  of  the  DAR  have  contributed  church  and  grave- 
yard records.  Lutheran  and  Reformed  church  records  of  Reading 
and  records  of  several  churches  in  Berks  and  Lehigh  counties  have 
been  copied  and  contributed  to  the  Genealogical  Section. 

This  section  has  abstracts  of  many  pension  records  and  sets  of  all 
Pennsylvania  Archives  and  Civil  War  histories. 

The  card  index  for  genealogical  research  is  one  of  the  best  in 
Pennsylvania,  numbering  200  drawers.  Individuals  from  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  have  come  especially  to  consult  these  card  indexes. 

The  Genealogical  Section  endeavors  to  answer  genealogical  queries 
which  require  only  a nominal  amount  of  time,  but  it  is  not  able  to 
answer  requests  involving  extensive  research  or  those  concerned  with 
non-Pennsylvania  families.  If  a personal  visit  is  possible,  members 
of  the  genealogical  staff  will  be  glad  to  make  pertinent  data  available 
to  the  visitor;  otherwise,  the  employment  of  a genealogist  located  in 
the  vicinity  where  the  family  probably  lived  is  recommended. 

LANTERN  SLIDE  SECTION 

The  Lantern  Slide  Section  has  been  in  operation  as  a unit  of  the 
State  Library  under  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  more 
than  forty  years,  with  the  exception  of  a two-year  period,  1945-1947, 
when  the  slides  were  absorbed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  and 
Museum  Commission. 

Available  Services  and  Procedures 

Even  though  this  service  has  been  available  to  the  people  of  Penn- 
sylvania for  almost  half  a century,  many  residents  of  our  State  do 
not  know  of  the  existence  of  the  Lantern  Slide  Section. 

At  the  present  time  the  Lantern  Slide  Section  has  a library  of  58,000 
5i4"  x 4"  slides,  2,100  2"  x 2"  slides,  and  1,000  35mm.  single-frame 
filmstrips.  These  slides  and  filmstrips  are  available  to  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  on  a loan  basis.  There  is  no  rental  fee  for  the  use  of 
the  material,  but  the  borrower  must  pay  transportation  charges  and 
insurance  fees  in  both  directions  when  slides  or  filmstrips  are  shipped 
from  the  State  office. 
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The  following  leaflets,  which  list  slide  and  filmstrip  subjects  avail- 
able from  the  Lantern  Slide  Section  of  the  State  Library,  may  be 
secured  upon  request: 


Number 


Title 


Year  of  Publication 


510—  Art  Slides  and  Filmstrips 1953 

511—  Biography  Slides 1950 

512—  Geography  Slides  1950 

513—  Literature  Slides  1950 

514—  Mathematics  Slides  and  Filmstrips 1950 

515—  Music  Slides 1949 

516—  Health  Slides  and  Filmstrips  1952 

517—  Science  Slides  1950 

518—  History  Slides  and  Filmstrips  1952 

519—  Slides  and  Filmstrips  for  Special  Day,  Special 

Week,  and  Other  School  and  Civic  Projects  1952 


Multigraphed  listings  of  2"  x 2"  slides  and  filmstrip  subjects  not 
included  in  the  above  bulletins  are  also  available  upon  request. 
Application  blanks  are  sent  with  each  request  for  bulletins  and  the 
rules  concerning  the  loan  of  slides  and  filmstrips  are  printed  on  the 
application  forms. 


Specific  Examples  of  Slides 

Slides  and  filmstrips  are  important  visual  aids  to  instruction.  Their 
use  increases  and  sustains  interest,  gives  accurate  concepts,  enriches 
and  vitalizes  a subject,  and  speeds  the  learning  process.  Specific 
examples  of  a few  of  the  subjects  available  from  the  Lantern  Slide 
Section  will  give  some  idea  of  the  value  of  slides  and  filmstrips  as 
aids  to  learning. 

The  art,  geography,  and  history  of  our  State  are  portrayed  in  special 
slide  sets.  The  Abbey  and  Oakley  murals  in  our  own  State  Capitol, 
as  well  as  a series  on  the  paintings  of  Pennsylvania  artists,  may  be 
found  in  our  art  collection.  Views  of  the  State  Capitol,  of  other 
interesting  features  of  Harrisburg,  of  scenic  Pennsylvania,  and  of 
individual  counties  in  the  State,  can  be  found  in  the  geography  section. 
The  history  of  our  State  and  of  our  Capital  City  is  found  in  the  history 
collection. 

The  collection  of  3 14"  x 4"  art  slides  includes  sets  on  many  sub- 
jects in  addition  to  those  dealing  with  our  own  State.  There  are  sets 
on  the  paintings  of  individual  artists— Da  Vinci,  Raphael,  Van  Gogh, 
Cezanne,  and  others;  collections  of  paintings  of  artists  of  a specific 
country— French  Painting,  Greek  Painting,  Spanish  Painting,  etc.;  and 
slides  on  arts  and  crafts,  architecture  and  sculpture,  throughout  the 
world. 
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The  service  of  the  Lantern  Slide  Section  is  available  to  public 

schools,  private  and  parochial  schools,  churches  and  Sunday  schools, 
individual  lecturers,  public  and  private  institutions,  organizations, 
and  television  programs.  During  the  past  year  slides  from  this  section 
have  been  used  on  WGAL-TV,  Channel  8,  Lancaster,  to  illustrate 
certain  portions  of  sermons  for  the  ministers  who  appear  on  the 
Sunday  evening  television  worship  program.  It  is  probable  that  the 
service  to  television  stations  will  increase  as  new  stations  appear  on 
the  network. 

Slides  and  filmstrips  lend  themselves  to  analysis  and  study  more 
readily  than  motion  picture  films  and  develop  a close  pupil-teacher 
relation  in  the  learning  process.  Slides  and  filmstrips  hold  an  im- 
portant place  in  the  held  of  education  and  here  in  the  State  Library 
a wealth  of  material  is  available  to  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  for 
the  asking. 


am 


LAW  LIBRARY  DIVISION 


At  the  East  End  of  the  lobby  in  tbe  Education 
Building  is  the  marble  hallway  leading  into  the  Law  Library.  In- 
scribed over  the  doorway  leading  to  the  Law  Library  is  the  quotation, 
“Law  is  the  science  of  human  conduct  derived  front  the  past.  Regard 
for  the  public  welfare  is  the  highest  law.’’ 

The  main  reading  room  of  this  library  is  most  interesting  to  visitors 
on  Capitol  Hill.  The  walls  are  paneled  in  Mexican  walnut  and 
the  ceiling  is  divided  into  428  panels  of  varied  floral  and  artistic 
designs  in  bright  colors.  A large  figure  of  Justice  (see  cover)  in  a 
golden  medallion  surrounded  by  four  eagles  adorns  the  center  of  the 
ceiling.  The  effect  of  the  room  is  inspiring. 


Services  of  the  Law  Library 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Law  Library  is  essentially  a reference  library 
established  primarily  for  the  use  of  government  officials,  legislators, 
court  officials,  and  lawyers.  It  is  considered  one  of  the  most  complete 
law  libraries  in  the  country,  and  new  material  is  constantly  being 
added  with  present-day  legal  needs  as  the  basic  criterion  for  book 
buying.  Rare  books  and  old  editions  are  occasionally  added,  but  the 
needs  of  the  average  lawyer  and  government  official  are  of  primary 
concern. 

Most  of  this  legal  material  may  be  borrowed  by  any  attorney  prac- 
ticing in  Pennsylvania.  A mailing  system  has  been  developed  to  care 
for  the  needs  of  those  who  cannot  avail  themselves  of  the  library  in 
any  other  way.  The  library  is  open  to  law  students  and  to  the  general 
public,  but  visitors  are  generally  expected  to  use  the  reference  books  on 
the  premises. 

The  majority  of  law  books  are  available  for  circulation;  however, 
some  books  cannot  be  taken  from  the  library  due  to  their  demand 
or  due  to  their  value.  Those  books  that  do  circulate  are  lent 
for  one  month;  they  may  be  renewed  for  a second  month.  All  patrons 
must  abide  by  this  rule,  and  return  the  books  when  this  time  has 
elapsed. 
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Librarians  cannot,  under  any  circumstances,  give  legal  advice  of 
any  kind,  as  they  are  not  permitted  to  practice  law.  The  books  can 
be  used  by  lawyers,  public  officials,  and  laymen,  but  library  aid  in 
solving  personal  legal  problems  is  out  ol  the  question.  However,  the 
Law  Library  aims  to  give  prompt,  courteous,  and  efficient  law  library 
service. 

The  Law  Library  contains  approximately  65,000  volumes,  and  the 
Documents  Section  ol  this  library  contains  about  63,000  bound 
volumes.  In  this  vast  collection  of  legal  material  will  be  found  the 
complete  National  Reporter  System,  the  General  Digest  System,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Reports,  Lawyers’  Reports  An- 
notated, American  Law  Reports,  and  Public  Utilities  Reports. 

The  Pennsylvania  Library  legal  section  is  outstandingly  complete, 
containing  Purdon’s  Pennsylvania  Statutes  Annotated,  Vale’s  Pennsyl- 
vania Digest,  Dunlap-Hanna  Pennsylvania  Forms,  Laws  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  Reports,  Pennsylvania  Superior 
Court  Reports,  Pennsylvania  County  Court  Reports,  Shepard’s  Cita- 
tions on  Pennsylvania,  and  Pennsylvania  textbooks. 

The  “paper  book  cases,”  housed  in  the  Law  Library,  can  be  defined 
as  the  brief  of  the  appellant,  the  brief  of  the  appellee,  and  the  entire 
record  of  the  county  court  case,  as  submitted  for  review  to  the  appel- 
late courts,  namely,  the  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Superior  Court. 

When  lawyers  are  confronted  with  a problem  similar  to  one  which 
has  already  been  adjudicated  by  an  appellant  tribunal,  they  will  find 
the  paper  books  of  that  particular  case  to  be  of  great  assistance.  They 
are  timesaving,  too,  for  a great  deal  of  the  research  has  already  been 
completed. 

The  “paper  book  cases,”  which  are  received  in  pamphlet  form  from 
the  prothonotary’s  office  of  our  appellate  courts— the  Pennsylvania 
Supreme  Court  and  the  Pennsylvania  Superior  Court— are  periodically 
prepared  for  binding,  and  are  forwarded  to  a bookbinding  firm  for 
processing  into  bound-volume  form.  Our  Pennsylvania  Supreme  and 
Superior  Court  Paper  Books  comprise  an  invaluable  set  of  law  books, 
which  is  one  of  the  prize  collections  of  its  kind  in  existence  in  the 
world. 

All  of  the  important  material  regarding  federal  law  is  available 
from  this  library.  The  United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  the  complete 
United  States  Reports,  the  United  States  Code  Annotated,  the  Federal 
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LAW  LIBRARY  CIRCULATION  DESK 

Digest,  and  various  forms  and  practice  sets  are  among  the  most  im- 
portant items. 

The  Law  Library  contains  the  codes  and  session  laws  of  all  forty- 
eight  states,  their  appellate  court  reports,  digests,  Shepard’s  Citations 
for  most  of  the  states,  and  also  an  excellent  collection  of  the  Bar  As- 
sociation Reports  of  the  forty-eight  states. 

In  foreign  material  the  Law  Library’s  holdings  deal  primarily  with 
England  and  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations— the  Statutes  of 
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England  and  Canada,  and  the  complete  court  reports  for  most  of  the 
important  Commonwealth  countries. 

Of  use  to  lawyers  with  an  international  interest  are  the  sets  on 
international  law  and  the  Nuremberg  war  trials. 

The  library  has  an  excellent  collection  of  current  legal  periodicals 
and  indexes  to  these  periodicals.  A very  large  collection  of  current 
textbooks,  many  of  the  older  editions  of  textbooks,  all  of  the  important 
encyclopedias,  form  books,  and  dictionaries,  are  available  for  those 
who  need  them. 

For  the  lawyer  who  needs  up-to-date  information,  the  Law  Library 
subscribes  to  about  forty  of  the  Commerce  Clearing  House  and 
Prentice-Hall  loose-leaf  services. 

The  aim  has  been  to  develop  a well-balanced  collection  with  primary 
concern  for  the  practicing  lawyer’s  daily  needs  and  the  needs  of  our 
government  officials. 


DOCUMENTS  SECTION 

For  many  years  the  Pennsylvania  State  Library  has  been  a designated 
government  depository  library  and  numbers  among  its  holdings  a vast 
collection  of  public  documents.  These  publications  of  the  federal 
goverment,  the  governments  of  the  forty-eight  states,  and  of  the 
foreign  and  territorial  governments  are  located  in  a section  of  the 
State  Library  especially  reserved  for  them— the  Documents  Section. 

From  its  beginning  the  Pennsylvania  State  Library  has  emphasized 
the  value  of  its  documents  collection  and  now  houses  in  Room  120, 
Education  Building,  the  current  issues  of  these  documents,  while  levels 
above  and  below  the  main  floor  are  utilized  to  fde  approximately 
63,000  bound  volumes. 

The  old  conception  that  government  publications  were  dull  and 
uninteresting  is  gradually  changing  due  to  the  wealth  of  information 
now  so  attractively  presented. 

Today  governments  have  almost  universally  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  their  documents  and  libraries  devote  much  attention  to 
making  such  publications  available  to  the  public.  No  library  can 
give  adequate  reference  service  without  the  use  of  government  docu- 
ments. They  are  trustworthy,  up-to-date,  inexpensive  reference  tools, 
and  are  valuable  to  research  workers  because  of  their  authoritative 
analyses  and  statistical  information  and  for  their  primary  source 
material  in  studies  of  government  and  its  progress. 
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A visit  to  the  stacks  is  a romantic,  first-hand  adventure  in  the  history 
and  processes  of  government.  The  holdings  of  federal  documents 
present  a graphic  picture  of  the  origin,  growth,  and  development  of 
the  United  States.  Examine  the  daily  records  of  the  legislative  branch 
of  our  government:  the  Journals  of  Continental  Congress , the  Congres- 
sional Debates,  the  Congressional  Globe,  and  the  Congressional  Record. 
In  these  series  from  1774  to  date  may  be  traced  the  development  of 
our  United  States  government.  Turn  to  the  Congressional  committee 
hearings  and  scan  the  debates  of  our  elected  representatives  on  pro- 
posed legislative  measures.  Here  may  be  read  a wide  range  of  material 
from  expression  of  the  purpose  and  intent  of  the  Constitutional 
Fathers  to  the  speeches  of  our  present  Congressional  members  as  they 
discuss  the  various  phases  of  the  bills. 

Open  the  1790  census  reports  and  compare  them  with  the  most 
recent  data.  Graphically  presented  here  is  a century  and  a half  of 
population  growth.  The  thirteen  states  with  an  enumerated  popula- 
tion of  3,929,625  in  1790  have  expanded  to  forty-eight  states  with  a 
population  of  160,485,000.  Necessarily  the  government  reports, 
bulletins,  circulars,  committee  hearings,  and  studies  of  all  matters 
concerning  the  states  and  their  government  have  grown  more  numerous 
and  intexesting. 

Among  the  documents  filed  here  are:  the  executive  messages  and 
papers  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States;  the  State  Papers  of 
the  Nation;  the  records  of  our  foreign  relations;  the  patent  office 
specifications  and  drawings  of  over  2,600,000  inventions;  the  geological 
and  geographical  surveys  of  the  land;  the  public  health  surveys;  the 
military  and  naval  records  from  1789  to  date;  the  reports  on  Indian 
affairs;  the  records  of  our  territorial  possessions;  the  agricultural 
researches  and  experiments;  federal  regulations  and  rulings  concerning 
radio,  television,  telephone,  telegraph,  the  aeronautics  industry,  and 
railroads;  the  educational  progress  of  the  nation;  the  Pan-American 
highlights;  the  United  Nations;  the  scientific  studies  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution;  the  surveys  of  federal,  state,  county,  and  municipal  archives, 
and  of  American  imprints  of  early  newspapers  and  portraits  issued  by 
the  Historical  Records  Survey;  the  foreign  and  domestic  commerce 
data;  the  survey  by  special  commissions  on  coal,  housing,  immigration, 
munitions,  monopolies,  taxation,  and  many  other  subjects. 

The  Documents  Section  aided  the  Library  of  Congress  in  a micro- 
film project.  Copies  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislative  Journals  ] 802- 
1825  were  mailed  to  the  Library  of  Congress.  The  result  of  this  vast 
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microfilm  project  is  listed  in  the  publication  ol  the  Library  of  Congress 
Guide  to  the  Microfilm  Collection  of  Early  State  Records. 

BINDING  AND  EXCHANGE  SECTION 

The  Binding  and  Exchange  Section  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Library  performs  one  of  the  “behind-the-scenes”  operations  that 
attracts  little  attention  from  the  public  but  contributes  greatly  to  the 
usefulness  of  the  library. 

Any  material  that  is  deposited  rvith  any  division  of  the  library  in 
a large  enough  quantity  is  prepared  by  this  section  for  binding  into 
permanent  book  form.  This  includes  magazines,  pamphlets,  manu- 
scripts, and  newspapers.  Books  are  prepared  for  rebinding  when 
use  or  time  has  destroyed  their  attractiveness,  and  their  replacement 
value  will  exceed  binding  costs.  A badly  worn  book  or  a group  of 
loose  magazines  can  be  made  to  look  as  new  and  strong  as  a book  just 
off  the  press,  and  its  usefulness  is  enhanced  for  years  to  come.  As  an 
illustration  of  the  number  of  worn  books  reclaimed  for  future  use  by 
this  Section,  12,000  volumes  were  bound  or  re-bound  in  the  year  1953. 

Exchanging  with  other  libraries  is  an  excellent  means  of  enlarging 
the  book  collection  of  any  library  without  touching  its  budget.  Any 
library  with  control  over  the  distribution  of  some  publication  can 
enter  into  agreements  with  libraries  all  over  the  world  to  trade 
publications,  and  thereby  make  titles  available  to  its  patrons  that 
may  not  otherwise  be  accessible.  In  these  days  of  high  operating 
costs  and  extensive  publishing  many  publications  may  be  acquired 
through  exchange  that  would  otherwise  be  unobtainable. 

The  books  and  pamphlets  published  by  every  department,  board, 
and  commission  of  the  Commonwealth  are  exchanged  by  this  Section 
for  material  from  libraries  throughout  the  United  States  and  many 
foreign  countries.  For  this  purpose  a collection  of  multiple  copies 
of  all  Pennsylvania  publications  is  maintained. 

In  1952-53,  13,452  publications  were  sent  on  exchange  or  as  gifts 
to  libraries  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
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EXTENSION  DIVISION 


Services  of  the  Extension  Library 

The  Extension  Division  of  the  State  Library  offers 
direct  service  to  schools  and  to  adult  individuals  in  any  part  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  which  there  is  not  a free  public  library.  This  service 
comprises  loans  of  books,  magazines,  pamphlets,  and  a few  films  which 
deal  only  with  library  service.  Registration  cards  are  sent  to  each 
individual  on  application,  but  schools  are  requested  to  register  only 
once,  preferably  through  the  school  librarian  or  someone  appointed 
by  the  principal  to  assume  responsibility  for  all  loans  made  by  the 
faculty  of  the  school. 

There  is  no  fee  for  registration  but  borrowers  are  expected  to  pay 
the  cost  of  transportation  both  ways  and  to  insure  all  packages. 
Twenty  cents  in  stamps  should  accompany  each  request  for  a loan. 
Excess  postage  will  be  refunded.  Loans  are  limited  to  five  books  at 
one  time  (ten,  to  one-room  schools)  and  are  charged  for  one  month 
with  renewal  privilege,  unless  the  books  are  in  great  demand. 

Service  to  Clubs 

Special  study  club  collections  are  assembled  and  lent  to  clubs 
which  plan  programs  covering  a winter’s  work.  The  reference  librarian 
will  get  together  as  much  material  on  the  subject  to  be  studied  as  is 
available  and  will  send  it  to  the  local  public  library  or  to  the  club 
librarian  for  the  exclusive  use  of  club  members.  Study  clubs  desiring 
this  service  should  send  their  programs  for  the  year  to  the  Extension 
Division  a month  before  the  books  are  needed. 


Traveling  Libraries 

Traveling  libraries  of  fifty  books  are  loaned  to  communities  of  less 
than  eight  hundred  population  for  a six  months’  period  on  request 
of  six  taxpayers  of  the  cotqniui\ity.  These  libraries  are  placed  in 
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stores,  post  offices,  private  homes,  and  other  places  where  they  are 
accessible  to  the  people.  Cost  of  transportation  both  ways  is  the  only 
cost  to  the  community.  Regulations  lor  this  service  will  be  furnished 
on  request. 

Service  to  Students 

No  registration  cards  are  granted  to  those  of  school  age  or  to 
students  in  schools  and  colleges.  The  needs  of  students  are  cared  for 
through  the  college  or  school  library  or  by  the  principal  of  the  school. 
Material  may  be  requested  from  the  Extension  Division  by  the  school 
principal  for  the  use  of  students. 

Service  to  Local , Public,  or  County  Libraries 

No  registration  cards  are  granted  to  residents  of  towns  or  counties 
in  which  there  is  a local  public  or  county  library.  Loans  are  made  to 
the  libraries  and  all  requests  must  come  from  the  librarian.  The 
Extension  Division  serves  the  individuals  through  their  public  or 
county  libraries.  In  the  case  of  county  libraries,  all  residents  of  the 
county  should  bear  in  mind  that  they  are  entitled  to  receive  books  by 
mail  from  the  county  library.  They  should  go  or  write  to  the  county 
library  when  material  is  needed. 

Service  in  Organizing  Free  Public  Libraries 

The  Extension  Division  offers  advice  and  help  in  organizing  libraries 
in  communities  which  are  without  free  public  libraries.  Work  with 
these  begins,  if  possible,  as  soon  as  a community  shows  enough  interest 
to  write  for  advice.  As  soon  as  possible  a preliminary  visit  is  made 
by  the  fieldworker  for  purposes  of  survey  and  planning  for  the  organi- 
zation and  maintenance  of  the  library.  A conference  is  held  with 
those  that  are  interested.  Suggestions  are  made  as  to  an  organiza- 
tion to  carry  on  a campaign  of  publicity  and  public  relations,  as  to 
the  expense  of  the  work  and  methods  of  financing,  and  as  to  the 
standards  of  support  and  service. 

Getting  a New  Library  Under  Way 

When  the  time  comes  to  begin  library  work,  if  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  secure  a librarian  with  sufficient  experience  or  training 
to  organize  the  work,  the  extension  library  fieldworker  shows  the  local 
people  how  to  do  the  work  so  that  it  may  be  carried  on  in  the  right  way. 
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This  covers  such  points  as  classification,  cataloging,  charging  system, 
and  keeping  records.  Sometimes  plans  are  made  for  alterations  to 
an  old  building  showing  how  floor  space  should  be  laid  out  to 
secure  best  results  for  the  library.  Schedules  of  equipment  and  sup- 
plies are  made  and  budgets  are  drawn  up  to  show  how  much  money 
will  be  needed  and  how  it  should  be  spent.  Book  lists  are  given  and 
suggestions  are  made  as  to  the  way  to  buy  books  to  best  advantage. 
The  Library  Board  is  helped  in  its  organization  and  in  the  formation 
of  its  policies. 

Service  Available  to  Established  Public  Libraries  on  Request 

The  Extension  Division  aims  to  aid  in  developing  greater  efficiency 
in  all  libraries  by  sending  a representative  to  visit  communities  where 
public  libraries  are  already  established,  and  discussing  with  the 
librarian  and  the  Library  Board  methods  and  standards  of  library 
service  that  should  be  planned  for  and  maintained.  Local  conditions 
and  the  size  of  the  community  are  important  factors  to  be  considered 
in  determining  the  type  of  service  needed.  If  requested,  instruction 
in  technical  work  and  helji  in  the  selection  of  books  are  given. 

In  brief,  the  Extension  Division  stands  ready  to  aid  public  libraries 
in  any  way  possible.  Books  which  the  local  library  does  not  have 
are  lent  to  help  the  library  meet  calls  for  material  which  is  needed 
by  a patron.  Public  libraries  are  not  required  to  register  and,  within 
reason,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  books  that  may  be  borrowed 
by  the  library  at  one  time.  The  borrowing  library  is  expected  to  pay 
postage  charges  both  ways,  to  insure  all  packages,  and  to  send  twenty 
cents  in  postage  with  each  request  for  material.  Excess  postage  will  be 
returned,  f here  are  no  fines  for  overdue  books  but  delinquents  are 
liable  to  loss  of  privileges.  Reference  questions  that  a public  library 
staff  may  not  have  been  able  to  answer  because  of  limited  resources 
may  be  sent  to  the  Extension  Division.  If  possible,  the  answer  will 
be  supplied. 

The  Extension  Division  has  no  authority  or  desire  to  force  its 
policies  or  methods  on  any  library.  Its  position  is  that  of  a friendly 
adviser  and  in  return  for  any  help  given  it  asks  only  that  the  public 
library  forward  a copy  of  its  annual  statistical  report  so  that  an  up  to- 
date  record  of  what  goes  on  in  the  library  world  of  Pennsylvania  is 
on  file  in  the  Extension  Division’s  office. 
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COUNTY  LIBRARIES  RECEIVING  STATE  AID  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 
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Appropriation  by  Tax  Bookmobile  Contract  and 

County  Commissioners  in  County  Appropriation  by 

County  Commissioners 


Development  of  Libraries  on  a County  Basis 

The  Extension  Division  is  interested  especially  in  the  establishment 
and  development  of  libraries  on  a county  basis.  It  believes  the  county 
library  is  able  to  serve  a great  number  of  people  efficiently  at  little 
expense.  State  aid,  based  on  the  size  of  county  and  on  the  amount 
appropriated  by  the  county  commissioners,  is  offered  any  county  in 
Pennsylvania  which  has,  or  will  establish,  a county  library.  There  is 
no  State  aid  for  counties  of  the  first  or  second  class.  In  the  case  of 
third  class  counties,  State  aid  is  20  per  cent  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated annually  by  the  county  commissioners;  in  fourth  class  counties, 
25  per  cent;  in  fifth  class  counties,  33  per  cent;  in  sixth  class  counties, 
50  per  cent;  in  seventh  class  counties,  75  per  cent;  and  in  eighth  class 
counties,  125  per  cent.  The  maximum  State  aid  available  to  any 
county  library  is  $4,000  annually. 

As  an  aid  in  demonstrating  the  usefulness  of  a library  to  the  people 
of  the  county,  up  to  two  thousand  books  may  be  borrowed  by  the 
county  library  for  circulation  over  a two-year  period.  The  only  cost 
to  the  county  library  is  transportation  charges  both  ways.  County 
libraries  are  public  libraries  and  receive  the  same  help  and  services 
from  the  Extension  Division  as  the  public  libraries  mentioned  above. 

Legislation  Regarding  the  Financing  of  County  Libraries 

In  January  1949  the  Joint  State  Government  Commission  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  made  public 
its  report  titled  “Public  Libraries.”  In  this  survey  the  Commission 
pointed  out  that  sixty-five  of  Pennsylvania’s  sixty-seven  counties 
(Philadelphia  and  Allegheny  excluded)  are  eligible  to  receive  financial 
State  aid  in  support  of  a county  library.  Counties  have  statutory  au- 
thority, singly  or  jointly,  to  establish  public  libraries  and  to  aid  in  the 
maintenance  of  free  nonsectarian  public  libraries.  The  funds  for  the 
county  library  may  be  derived  from  current  general-purpose  revenue 
or  from  a special  tax  levy  for  this  purpose.  Appropriation  by  the 
county  commissioners  or  a special  tax  levied  for  library  purposes  may 
not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  two  mills  on  the  dollar  of  the  assessed 
value  of  taxable  property.  The  question  as  to  whether  a library  is  to 
be  established,  or  an  established  library  aided,  may  be  submitted  to 
the  voters  by  the  county.  The  question  must  be  submitted  to  the 
voters  upon  petition  of  three  per  cent  of  the  registered  voters  at  the 
last  general  election.  The  law  also  permits  the  formation  of  joint 
county  libraries. 


Sixty-five  of  Pennsylvania’s  67  counties  are  eligible  to  receive  State 
aid  under  the  provisions  of  the  library  laws  of  the  Commonwealth 
briefly  outlined  above.  Only  28  counties  have  availed  themselves  of 
this  eligibility  privilege  to  date.  These  county  libraries  with  a lew 
facts  about  them  are  listed  in  the  map  on  page  22. 

There  are  37  counties  then  that  have  not  availed  themselves  of  their 
legal  right  to  organize  a county  library  and  their  right  to  request  State 
aid.  It  can  easily  be  seen  that,  if  the  37  counties  were  to  organize 
county  libraries  and  avail  themselves  of  State  aid,  the  local  library 
situation  in  the  Commonwealth  would  be  greatly  improved. 

The  following  quotation  is  taken  from  page  two  of  the  Joint  State 
Government  Commission  Report  on  “Public  Libraries”: 

Summary  of  Recommendations 
“In  view  of  the  fact  that  local  authorities  do  not  take  full 
advantage  of  existing  statutory  authority,  the  Commission  recom- 
mends no  changes  in  Pennsylvania’s  library  laws  at  this  time.” 

The  Extension  Division  of  the  State  Library  is  ready  to  advise  and 
help  any  person,  group,  or  county  interested  in  getting  more  informa- 
tion about  a county  library  or  in  actually  starting  one.  Our  field- 
worker  and  other  staff  members  are  available  to  aid  in  promotional 
or  organizational  work  in  the  county. 
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APPENDIX 

Books  of  Historical  Interest  Currently  in  the 
General  Library  Display  Cases 

Note:  The  spelling  and  capitalization  of  the  original  title  pages  are  reproduced. 


EARLY  ENGLISH  AND  EUROPEAN  BOOKS 

Bacon,  Francis,  Of  the  advancement  and  proficience  of  learning. 
Oxford,  1640. 

Of  the  Advancement  and  Proficience  of  Learning  or  the  Partitions  of 
Sciences;  IX  Bookes  Written  in  Latin  by  the  Most  Eminent,  Illustrious 
& Famous  Lord  Francis  Bacon,  Baron  of  Verulam,  Vicont  St.  Alban, 
Counsilor  of  Estate  and  Lord  Chancellor  of  England.  Interpreted  by 
Gilbert  Wats.  Oxford.  Printed  by  Leon:  Litchfield,  Printer  to  the 
University,  for  Rob:  Young,  & Ed:  Forrest.  1640 

The  treatise  Of  the  Advancement  of  Learning  is  said  to  contain  the  whole  of 
Bacon’s  philosophy.  It  was  published  originally  in  1605.  This  is  a 1640  edition. 

Bible.  London,  1601. 

The  Bible:  That  Is,  The  Holy  Scriptures  conteined  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  Translated  according  to  the  Ebrew  and  Greeke,  and 
conferred  with  the  best  Translations  in  divers  Languages.  With  most 
profitable  Annotations  upon  all  the  hard  places,  and  other  things  of 
great  importance.  Imprinted  at  London  by  Robert  Barker,  Printer  to 
the  Oueenes  most  excellent  Maiestie.  Anno  1601. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Geneva  Version  appeared  in  1560  and  was  the  earliest 
English  Bible  printed  in  Roman  type  and  with  verse  divisions.  The  title  is  en- 
closed within  a woodcut  representing  the  twelve  tribes,  the  twelve  apostles,  etc. 

The  Historie  of  the  most  renowned  and  victorious  Princesse  Elizabeth. 
London,  1630. 

The  Historie  of  the  Most  Renowned  and  Victorious  Princesse  Eliza- 
beth, Late  Queene  of  England.  Contayning  all  the  Important  and 
Remarkeable  Passages  of  State  both  at  Home  and  Abroad,  during  her 
Long  and  Prosperous  Raigne.  Composed  by  Way  of  Annals.  Neuer 
heretofore  so  Faithfully  and  fully  Published  in  English.  London: 
Printed  for  Benjamin  Fisher  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  in  Aldersgate 
streete,  at  the  signe  of  the  Talbot.  MDCXXX. 


Moll,  Herman,  Atlas  Minor,  London,  1729. 

Atlas  Minor:  or  a new  and  curious  Set  of  Sixty  two  Maps,  in  which 
are  shewn  all  the  Empires,  Kingdoms,  Countries,  States,  in  all  the 
known  parts  of  the  Earth:  with  their  Bounds,  Divisions,  Chief  Cities  Sc 
Towns,  the  whole  composed  and  laid  down  agreeable  to  modern 
History  By  Herman  Moll  Geographer  . . . Printed  for  John  Bowles  at 
the  Black  Horse  in  Cornhill  & Carington  Bowles  in  St.  Pauls  Church 
Yard,  London. 

Included  in  the  Atlas  Minor,  which  appeared  in  1729,  may  be  seen  the  earliest 
known  map  relating  to  post  routes  in  the  United  States.  Moll  was  a Dutchman 
who  went  to  London,  where  he  produced  many  important  maps. 

Nuremberg  Chronicle.  1493. 

The  Nuremberg  Chronicle  was  printed  in  1493  by  Koberger.  It 
contains  the  history  of  the  world  illustrated  with  1800  woodcuts  and 
the  first  map  in  a printed  book.  It  appeared  about  thirty-seven  years 
after  the  hrst  printed  book,  which  was  the  Gutenberg  Bible. 

Ortelius,  Abraham,  Theatrum  Orbis  Terrarum.  1570. 

The  Theatrum  Orbis  Terrarum  of  Abraham  Ortelius  represents  the 
hrst  systematic  collection  of  maps  and  is  called  the  hrst  atlas.  It  was 
published  in  1570. 

Stow,  John,  The  Annales  of  England.  London,  ca.  1592. 

The  Annales  of  England,  faithfully  collected  out  of  the  most 
autenticall  Authors,  Records,  and  other  Monuments  of  Antiquitie, 
from  the  hrst  inhabitation  untill  this  present  yeere  1592  By  John  Stow 
citizen  of  London.  Imprinted  at  London  by  Ralfe  Newbery.  Cum 
priuilegio  Regiae  maiestatis. 


EUROPEAN  PRINTERS'  FIRST  ACCOUNTS  OF  EXPLORATIONS  OF  THE 

NEW  WORLD 

Acosta,  Ioseph,  The  Naturall  and  Morall  Historie  of  the  East  and  West 
Indies.  London,  1604. 

The  Naturall  and  Morall  Historie  of  the  East  and  West  Indies. 
In  treating  of  the  remarkeable  things  of  Heaven,  of  the  Elements, 
Mettalls,  Plants  and  Beasts  which  are  proper  to  that  Country:  Together 
with  the  Manners,  Ceremonies,  Lawes,  Governements,  and  Wanes  of 
the  Indians.  Written  in  Spanish  by  the  R.F.  Ioseph  Acosta,  and 
translated  into  English  by  E.  G.  London.  Printed  by  Val:  Sims  for 
Edward  Blount  and  William  Apley.  1604. 

This  book  was  considered  a work  of  standard  authority  and  was  translated  into 
every  European  language.  Acosta  was  a missionary  in  Peru,  where  part  ot  this 
first  English  edition  was  written. 

Cook,  James,  A Voyage  Towards  the  South  Pole  and  Round  the  World. 
London,  1777. 

A voyage  towards  the  South  Pole,  and  Round  the  World,  Performed 
in  His  Majesty’s  Ships  the  Resolution  and  Adventure,  In  the  Years 
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1772,  1773,  1774,  and  1775.  Written  By  James  Cook,  Commander  ol 
the  Resolution.  In  which  is  included,  Captain  Furneaux’s  Narrative 
of  his  Proceedings  in  the  Adventure  during  the  Separation  of  the  Ships. 
In  Two  Volumes.  Illustrated  with  Maps  and  Charts,  and  a Variety  of 
Portraits  of  Persons  and  Views  of  Places,  drawn  during  the  Voyage  by 
Mr.  Hodges,  and  engraved  by  the  most  eminent  Masters.  Vol.  I. 
London:  Printed  for  W.  Strahan;  and  T.  Cadell  in  the  Strand. 
MDCCLXXVII. 

Hakluyt,  Richard,  The  Principal  Navigations,  Voyages,  Traffiques  and 

Discoveries  of  the  English  Nation.  London,  1599. 

The  Principal  Navigations,  Voyages,  Traffiques  and  Discoveries  of 
the  English  Nation  made  by  Sea  or  ouerland,  to  the  remote  and  farthest 
distant  quarters  of  the  Earth,  at  any  time  within  the  compasse  of  these 
1600  yeres:  Diuided  into  three  seuerall  Volumes,  according  to  the 
positions  of  the  Regions,  wliereunto  they  were  directed.  . By  Richard 
Hakluyt  Preacher,  and  sometime  Student  of  Ghrist-Church  in  Oxford. 
Imprinted  at  London  by  George  Bishop,  Ralph  Newberie,  and  Robert 
Barker.  Anno  1599. 

This  is  a collection  of  voyages  as  told  by  the  Cabots,  Cartier,  Frobisher,  Raleigh, 
Drake,  and  others.  This  is  the  third  part  of  the  original  which  was  begun  in  1582. 

Smith,  John,  The  Generali  Historie  of  Virginia.  London,  1632. 

The  Generali  Historie  of  Virginia,  New-England,  and  the  Summer 
Isles  with  the  names  of  the  Adventurers,  Planters,  and  Governours 
from  their  first  beginning  An:  1584  to  this  present  1626.  With  the 
Procedings  of  Those  Severall  Colonies  and  the  Accidents  that  befell 
them  in  all  their  Journyes  and  Discoveries.  Also  the  Maps  and  De- 
scriptions of  all  those  Countryes,  their  Commodities,  people,  Govern- 
ment, Customes,  and  Religion  yet  knowne.  Divided  into  Sixe  Bookes. 
By  Captaine  John  Smith  sometymes  Governour  in  those  Countryes  & 
Admirall  of  New  England.  London.  Printed  by  I D and  I H for 
Edward  Blackmore  Anno  1632. 

The  General  History  of  Virginia  contains  folded  maps  of  New  England  and 
Virginia.  All  editions  lack  pages  97-104.  Title  pages,  portraits,  and  maps  vary 
in  each  edition. 

WILLIAM  PENN  AND  THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

A.  Religious  and  Controversial  Writings  of  William  Penn 
England’s  Present  Interest.  1675. 

England’s  Present  Interest  Discovered  With  Honour  to  the  Prince, 
And  Safety  to  the  People.  In  Answer  to  this  One  Question;  What  is 
most  Fit,  Easie  and  Safe  at  this  Juncture  of  Affairs  to  be  done,  for 
Composing,  at  least  Quieting  of  Differences;  Allaying  the  Heat  of 
Contrary  Interests,  & making  them  Subservient  to  the  Interest  of  the 
Government,  and  Consistent  with  the  Prosperity  of  the  Kingdom. 
Presented  and  Submitted  to  the  Consideration  of  Superiours,  By  Wil- 
liam Penn.  . . Printed  in  the  Year  1675. 
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The  Peoples  Ancient  and  Just  Liberties  Asserted.  1670. 

The  Peoples  Ancient  and  Just  Liberties  Asserted,  in  the  Tryal  oi 
William  Penn,  and  William  Mead,  At  the  Sessions  held  at  the  Old-Baily 
in  London,  the  hrst,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  of  Sept.  70  against  the  most 
Arbitrary  procedure  of  that  Court  . . . Printed  in  the  Year,  1670. 

The  Conventicle  Act  in  England  made  all  assemblies  for  religious  purposes,  other 
than  the  Church  of  England,  illegal.  The  Friends  were  forcibly  kept  out  of  their 
meeting  houses  and  they  met  as  near  them  in  the  street  as  they  could.  On  August 
14,  1670,  while  preaching  there  William  Penn  was  apprehended  and  committed  to 
Newgate,  and  at  the  next  session  of  Old  Bailey  he  was  indicted.  At  his  trial 
September  1-5,  1670,  he  made  the  defence  as  it  appears  in  the  above  title  and  was 
acquitted. 

A Persuasive  to  Moderation  to  Church  Dissenters.  1686. 

A Perswasive  To  Moderation  To  Church  Dissenters,  In  Prudence 
and  Conscience:  Humbly  Submitted  to  the  King  and  his  Great  Councel. 
By  one  of  the  Humblest  and  most  Dutiful  of  his  Dissenting  Subjects  . . . 

The  Sandy  Foundation  Shaken.  1668. 

The  Sandy  Foundation  Shaken:  Or,  Those  so  generally  believed 

and  applauded  Doctrines  Of  One  God,  subsisting  in  three  distinct 
and  separate  Persons,  The  impossibility  of  God’s  pardoning  sinners, 
without  a plenary  satisfaction,  The  justification  of  impure  persons  by 
an  imputative  Righteousness,  Refuted.  From  the  Authority  of  Scrip- 
ture Testimonies,  and  right  Reason.  By  W.P.  j.  A Builder  on  that 
Foundation  which  cannot  be  moved  . . . London,  Printed  in  the  Year, 
1668. 

Some  Fruits  of  Solitude.  1693. 

Some  Fruits  of  Solitude,  In  Reflections  And  Maxims  Relating  to  the 
Conduct  Of  Human  Life.  The  Second  Edition.  London:  Printed  for 
Thomas  Northcott,  in  George-Yard  in  Lombard  Street,  1693. 

This  was  printed  in  1693  during  Penn’s  retirement  from  his  government  at  tire 
age  of  fifty  and  is  considered  one  of  his  best  works. 

The  Spirit  of  Truth  Vindicated.  1672. 

The  Spirit  of  Truth  Vindicated,  Against  That  of  Error  & Envy; 
Unseasonably  Manifested:  In  a late  Malicious  Libel,  Intituled,  The 
Spirit  of  the  Quakers  Tryed,  &c.  By  a Friend  to  Righteousness  and 
Peace,  W.P.  . . Printed  in  the  year,  1672. 

Truth  Rescued  from  Imposture.  1670. 

Truth  Rescued  From  Imposture.  Or  a Brief  Reply  to  a meer 
Rapsodie  of  Lies,  Folly,  and  Slander;  But  a pretended  Answer,  to  the 
Tryal  of  W.  Penn,  and  W.  Mead  See  writ  and  subscrib’d  S.S.  By  a 
protest  Enemy  to  Oppression.  W.  P.  Printed  in  the  Year,  1670. 

B.  Early  Descriptions  and  History  of  Pennsylvania 

Brown,  Charles  Brockden,  Arthur  Mervyn.  Philadelphia,  1799. 

Arthur  Mervyn:  Or,  Memoirs  of  the  Year  1793.  By  the  Author  of 

Wieland;  and  Ormond,  or  the  Secret  Witness.  Copy-Right  Secured. 
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Philadelphia:  Printed  and  Published  By  H.  Maxwell,  No.  3,  Laetitia 
Court— and  Sold  by  Messrs.  T.  Dobson,  R.  Campbell,  H.  and  P.  Rice, 
A.  Dickins,  and  the  principal  booksellers  in  the  neighbouring  states. 
1799. 

Charles  Brockden  Brown  was  (lie  first  writer  of  fiction  to  achieve  eminence  in 
this  country  and  is  known  as  the  father  of  the  American  novel.  Born  in  Philadel- 
phia, he  was  a victim  of  the  yellow  fever  plague,  from  which  he  recovered.  His 
first  novel,  entitled  Wieland,  was  published  in  New  York  in  1798.  The  year  follow- 
ing he  brought  out  two  books,  one  of  which  was  Arthur  Meruyn.  It  is  a story  of 
the  yellow  fever  epidemic  and  was  very  popular  in  its  day. 

The  Frame  of  Government  of  the  Province  of  Pennsilvania  in  America. 

1682. 

The  Frame  of  the  Government  of  the  Province  of  Pennsilvania  in 
America:  Together  with  certain  Laws  Agreed  upon  in  England  by 
the  Governour  and  Divers  Free-Men  of  the  aforesaid  Province.  To  be 
further  Explained  and  Confirmed  there  by  the  first  Provincial  Council 
and  General  Assembly  that  shall  be  held  if  they  see  meet.  Printed  in 
the  Year  MDCLXXXII. 

This  is  the  form  of  government  which  Penn  proposed  for  Pennsylvania  and  was 
prepared  after  consultation  with  many  persons.  It  was  drawn  up  in  England 
May  5,  1682.  This  formed  the  first  constitution  of  Pennsylvania.  Article  28  of 
the  Frame  of  Government  shows  the  importance  Penn  attached  to  the  education 
of  the  children  of  the  Stale  from  the  very  beginning. 

Oldmixon,  John,  The  British  Empire  in  America.  London,  1741. 

The  British  Empire  in  America,  Containing  the  History  of  the  Dis- 
covery, Settlement,  Progress  and  State  of  the  British  Colonies  On  The 
Continent  and  Islands  of  America.  Vol.  I.  Being  an  Account  of  the 
Country,  Soil,  Climate,  Product  and  Trade  of  Newfoundland,  New- 
England,  New-Scotland,  New-York,  New- Jersey,  Pensylvania,  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  Carolina,  Georgia,  Hudson’s-Bay,  Second  Edition,  Cor- 
rected and  Amended.  With  the  Continuation  of  the  History,  and 
the  Variation  in  the  State  and  Trade  of  those  Colonies,  from  the  Year 
1710  to  the  present  Time.  Including  Occasional  Remarks,  and  the 
most  feasible  and  useful  Methods  for  their  Improvement  and  Security. 
London:  Printed  for  J.  Brotherton,  J.  Clarke,  in  Duck-Lane,  A.  Ward, 
J.  Clarke  at  the  Royal-Exchange,  C.  Hitch,  J.  Osbourn,  E.  Wicksteed, 
C.  Bathurst,  Timothy  Saunders,  and  T.  Harris.  MDCCXLI. 

This  work  is  the  last  that  is  considered  as  original  authority  on  the  founding  of 
Pennsylvania.  It  is  known  that  the  author  obtained  much  of  his  information  from 
Penn  himself.  It  was  first  issued  in  London  in  1708  and  again  in  1741. 

Penn,  William,  Letter,  London,  1683. 

A Letter  From  William  Penn  Proprietary  and  Governour  of  Penn- 
sylvania In  America,  To  The  Committee  Of  The  Free  Society  of 
Traders  of  that  Province,  residing  in  London.  Containing  A General 
Description  of  the  said  Province,  its  Soil,  Air,  Water,  Seasons  and 
Produce,  both  Natural  and  Artificial,  and  the  good  Encrease  thereof. 
Of  the  Natives  or  Aborigines,  their  Language,  Customs,  and  Manners, 
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Diet,  Houses  or  Wigwams,  Liberality,  easie  way  of  Living,  Physick, 
Burial,  Religion,  Sacrifices  and  Cantico  Festivals,  Government,  and 
their  order  in  Council  upon  Treaties  for  Land,  kc.  their  Justice  upon 
Evil  Doers.  Of  the  first  Planters,  the  Dutch,  &c.  and  the  present 
Conditions  and  Settlement  of  the  said  Province,  and  Courts  of  Justice, 
&c.  To  which  is  added,  An  Account  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia  Newly 
laid  out.  Its  Scituation  between  two  Navigable  Rivers,  Delaware,  and 
Skulkill,  With  a Portraiture  or  Plat  form  thereof,  Wherein  the  Pur- 
chasers Lots  are  distinguished  by  certain  Numbers  inserted.  And 
the  Prosperous  and  Advantagious  Settlements  of  the  Society  aforesaid, 
within  the  said  City  and  Country,  &c.  Printed  and  Sold  by  Andrew 
Sowle,  at  the  Crooked-Billet  in  Holloway-Lane  in  Shoreditch,  and  at 
several  Stationers  in  London,  1683. 

This  letter  was  written  after  Penn  had  been  in  America  over  nine  months  and 
is  a report  of  his  personal  observation  of  what  he  found  his  colony  to  be.  He  had 
recently  returned  from  a general  tour  of  his  dominions  and  had  also  treated  with 
the  Indians  for  their  lands.  This  letter  is  regarded  as  the  most  important  and 
interesting  of  Penn’s  series  of  Pennsylvania  pamphlets.  It  was  published  in  Dutch, 
German,  and  French  in  1684. 

Thomas,  Gabriel,  An  Historical  and  Geographical  Account  of  the 

Province  and  Country  of  Pensilvania.  London,  1698. 

An  Historical  and  Geographical  Account  of  the  Province  and 
Country  of  Pennsilvania;  and  of  West-New- Jersey  in  America.  The 
Richness  of  the  Soil,  the  Sweetness  of  the  Situation,  the  Wholesomeness 
of  the  Air,  the  Navigable  Rivers,  and  others,  the  prodigious  Encrease 
of  Corn,  the  flourishing  Condition  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  with 
the  stately  Buildings,  and  other  Improvements  there.  The  strange 
Creatures,  as  Birds,  Beasts,  Fishes,  and  Fowls,  with  the  several  sorts 
of  Minerals,  Purging  Waters,  and  Stones,  lately  discovered.  The 
Natives,  Aborogmes,  their  Language,  Religion,  Laws,  and  Customs; 
the  hrst  Planters,  the  Dutch,  Sweeds,  and  English,  with  the  number  of 
its  Inhabitants;  As  also  a Touch  upon  George  Keith’s  New  Religion, 
in  his  second  Change  since  he  left  the  Quakers.  With  a Map  of  both 
Countries.  By  Gabriel  Thomas,  who  resided  there  about  Fifteen 
Years.  London,  Printed  for,  and  Sold  by  A.  Baldwin,  at  the  Oxon 
Arms  in  Warwick-Lane,  1698. 

Thomas  was  a Welshman  and  came  to  Pennsylvania  with  the  first  company  of 
Penn’s  immigrants.  He  returned  to  London  about  1697  and  remained  until  his 
book  was  published.  Claiming  that  this  publication  caused  a great  number  of 
people  to  go  to  Pennsylvania,  he  sought  the  position  of  collector  of  quit-rents,  but 
was  refused  the  place  by  Penn. 


Proud,  Robert,  The  History  of  Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia,  1797. 

The  History  of  Pennsylvania,  in  North  America,  from  the  Original 
Institution  and  Settlement  of  that  Province,  under  the  hrst  Proprietor 
and  Governor  William  Penn,  in  1681,  till  after  the  Year  1742,  with 
an  Introduction,  respecting  The  Life  of  W.  Penn,  prior  to  the  grant 
ol  the  Province,  and  the  religious  Society  of  the  People  called  Quakers; 
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—with  the  first  rise  of  the  neighbouring  Colonies,  more  particularly 
of  West-New-Jersey,  and  the  Settlement  of  the  Dutch  and  Swedes  on 
Delaware.  To  which  is  added,  A brief  Description  of  the  said 
Province,  and  of  the  General  State  in  which  it  flourished,  principally 
between  the  Years  1760  and  1770.  The  whole  including  a Variety  of 
Things,  Useful  and  interesting  to  be  known,  respecting  that  Country 
in  early  Time,  etc.  With  an  Appendix.  Written  principally  between 
the  Years  1776  and  1780,  by  Robert  Proud.  Volume  I.  Philadelphia: 
Printed  and  sold  by  Zachariah  Poulson,  Junior,  Number  Eighty, 
Chestnut-Street.  1797. 

The  first  historian  of  Pennsylvania  was  Samuel  Smith,  but  his  work  appeared 
only  in  manuscript  form.  Proud  used  this  manuscript  in  his  work  in  1797  and 
many  extracts  from  Smith  are  to  be  found  in  it.  For  many  years  this  was  the  only 
history  of  the  State.  It  was  thoroughly  prepared  and  has  always  been  considered 
authoritative. 
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BOOKS  FROM  PENNSYLVANIA'S  FIRST  PRINTING  PRESSES 


The  Franklin  Press 
Cato  Major.  Philadelphia,  1744. 

M.  T.  Cicero’s  Cato  Major,  Or  His  Discourse  Of  Old-Age;  With 
Explanatory  Notes.  Philadelphia:  Printed  and  Sold  by  B.  Franklin, 
MDCCXLIV. 

Cicero’s  Cato  Major  represents  Franklin’s  finest  typographical  product  and  is 
considered  the  best  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  America.  It  is  printed  “in  a large 
and  fair  character  that  those  who  begin  to  think  on  the  subject  of  old  age  may  not 
in  reading,  by  the  pain  the  letters  shall  give  the  eyes,  feel  the  pleasure  of  the  mind 
in  the  least  allayed”  . . . (From  the  preface) 

Evans,  Lewis,  Geographical , Historical , Political,  Philosophical  and 

Mechanical  Essays.  Philadelphia,  1755. 

Geographical,  Historical,  Political,  Philosophical  and  Mechanical 
Essays.  The  First,  Containing  An  Analysis  Of  a General  Map  of  the 
Middle  British  Colonies  In  America;  And  of  the  Country  of  the  Con- 
federate Indians:  A Description  of  the  Face  of  the  Country;  The 

Boundaries  of  the  Confederates;  And  The  Maritime  and  Inland  Navi- 
gations of  the  several  Rivers  and  Lakes  contained  therein.  By  Lewis 
Evans.  Philadelphia:  Printed  by  B.  Franklin,  and  D.  Hall.  MDCCLV. 

Minutes  of  conferences  . . . at  Easton,  1758.  Philadelphia,  1759. 

Minutes  of  Conferences,  Held  at  Easton,  In  October,  1758,  With 
the  Chief  Sachems  and  Warriors  of  the  Mohawks,  Oneidoes, 
Onondagoes,  Cayugas,  Senecas,  Tuscaroras,  Tuteloes,  Skaniadaradi- 
gronos,  consisting  of  the  Nanticokes  and  Conoys,  who  now  make  one 
Nation;  Chugnuts,  Delawares,  Unamies,  Mahickanders,  or  Mohickons; 
Minisinks,  and  Wapingers,  or  Pumptons.  Philadelphia:  Printed  and 
Sold  by  B.  Franklin,  and  D.  Hall,  at  the  New-Printing-Office,  near  the 
Market.  MDCCLIX. 

Minutes  of  conferences  . . . at  Harris’s  Ferry  and  Lancaster,  1757 . Phil- 
adelphia, 1757. 

Minutes  of  Conferences,  Held  With  The  Indians,  At  Harris’s  Ferry, 
and  at  Lancaster,  in  March,  April,  and  May,  1757.  Philadelphia: 
Printed  and  Sold  By  B.  Franklin,  and  D.  Hall,  at  the  New-Printing- 
Office,  near  the  Market.  MDCCLVII. 

Pennsylvania  Fire  Places.  Philadelphia,  1744. 

An  Account  Of  the  New  Invented  Pennsylvanian  Fire-Places:  Where- 
in Their  Construction  and  Manner  of  Operation  is  particularly  ex- 
plained: Their  Advantages  above  every  other  Method  of  Warming 
Rooms  demonstrated;  And  all  Objections  that  have  been  raised 
against  the  Use  Of  Them,  answered  and  obviated.  With  Directions 
for  putting  them  up,  and  for  Using  them  to  the  best  Advantage.  And 
a Copper-Plate,  in  which  the  several  Parts  of  the  Machine  are  exactly 
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laid  down,  from  a Scale  of  equal  Parts.  Philadelphia:  Printed  and 
Sold  by  B.  Franklin,  1744. 

Franklin  as  a literary  man  was  noted  for  his  diversity  of  writings.  Among  his 
interests  were  the  cause  and  cure  of  smoky  chimneys,  which  resulted  in  the  publica- 
tion of  an  account  as  above  of  the  newly  invented  Pennsylvania  fireplaces  in  1744. 

Poor  Richard’s  Almanac.  Philadelphia,  1751. 

Poor  Richard  improved:  Being  an  Almanack  and  Ephemeris  of 

the  Motions  of  the  Sun  and  Moon;  The  True  Places  and  Aspects  of 
the  Planets;  The  Rising  and  Setting  of  the  Sun;  And  The  Rising, 
Setting  and  Southing  of  the  Moon,  For  The  Year  of  our  Lord  1751  . . . 
By  Richard  Saunders,  Philom.  Philadelphia:  Printed  and  Sold  By 
B.  Franklin,  and  D.  Hall. 

Poor  Richard’s  Almanac  was  first  printed  in  1733  anil  was  issued  for  many  years 
following.  In  contains  the  maxims  for  which  Franklin  was  famous. 


Thf.  Ephrata  Press 

Chronicon  Ephratense,  1786. 

The  Chronicon  Ephratense,  next  to  the  famous  Martyr  Book,  was  the  most  im- 
portant issue  of  the  Brotherhood  Press.  It  contains  the  principal  source  of  infor- 
mation relative  to  the  history  of  the  Community.  The  compilation  was  started 
before  the  Revolution  but  was  interrupted  by  the  vrar. 

Ephrata  Music  Books 

These  exhibit  original  penmanship  of  members  of  the  cloister.  Many  of  the  books 
were  made  by  members  who  could  not  sing  in  the  famous  choirs  conducted  by 
Conrad  Beissel.  They  were  drawn  with  quill  pens  and  decorated  on  the  margins 
with  beautifully  illuminated  designs  in  color  representing  forms  of  art  work  found 
in  Pennsylvania  German  decoration. 

Martyrs  Book,  1748. 

This  splendid  folio  is  the  largest  and  most  remarkable  book  issued  in  the  colonial 
period.  The  Martyr  Book  was  originally  published  in  Holland  Dutch  about  lfiOO, 
and  for  many  years  the  Mennonites  had  needed  a translation  of  the  work.  The 
Ephrata  brethren  undertook  the  laborious  task,  making  the  translation,  manufac- 
turing the  paper,  and  doing  the  printing  and  binding.  Fifteen  men  were  kept  at 
work  for  three  years  before  it  was  finished. 

New  Testament,  1787. 

This  edition  of  the  New  Testament  is  in  German  but  is  not  a Luther  translation. 
It  was  printed  originally  in  Switzerland.  At  the  end  of  the  book  are  “four  beautiful 
spiritual  hymns.” 

The  First  Printed  Catalogue  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Library 

Catalogue,  1829. 

A Catalogue  ol  the  Miscellaneous  Books  in  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Library.  Harrisburg:  E.  F.  Cryder  8c  Co.  Printers.  1829. 

In  this  catalog  of  125  years  ago,  books  were  arranged  according  to  size.  Reports 
indicate  the  total  collection  owned  at  that  time  was  4,838  volumes. 
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The  Christopher  Saur  Press 


Bible,  1743. 

This  was  the  first  Bible  printed  in  America  in  a European  language.  It  took 
fifteen  months  to  finish  the  work,  four  pages  at  a time  being  laboriously  printed  on 
a hand  press. 

Hymn  Book,  1739. 

This  was  the  first  book  printed  in  German  in  America  and  the  first  book  from 
Christopher  Saur’s  press.  It  contains  the  largest  and  most  important  collection  of 
hymns  used  at  the  Ephrata  cloister. 
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